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ABSTRACT 

Prompted by the fact that personal sales is an area 
of human communication that has received little attention from 
communication scholars, this paper integrates previous sales research 
relevant to communication inquiry into a foundation for future 
research. The first section of the paper discusses the importance of 
personal sales, while the second presents a critical review of the 
sales literature. The third section presents a model incorporating 
previous research and tests it by an analysis of the persuasive 
strategies employed by salespeople. The results suggest that the use 
of particular persuasive strategies by s&lespeople have implications 
broader than the sale-no-sale dimension. (Author/HOD) 
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ABSTRACT 

Personal sales is an area of human conununi cation which, surprisingly, 
has received little attention from communication scholars. Past investi- 
gative efforts have been conducted almost exclusively by researchers in 
the marketing field, primarily due to their concern with personal sales 
as a part of promotion. As a result, the literature covering research 
concerned with communication in sales is sparse and fairly recent. This 
paper is an effort to integrate previous sales research relevant to 
communication inquiry into a meaningful foundation for future research. 
The paper has three sections. First, the importance of personal sales 
is discussed. Second, a critical review of the sales literature is pre- 
sented. Finally, a model incorporating pr3vious research is presented 
and tested by an analysis of the persuasive strategies employed by sales- 
people. The results suggest that the use of particular persuasive strate- 
gies by salespeople have implications broader than the sale-no sale 
dimension. 
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an' investigation of the evocation of persuasive strategies 

in personal sales ^ 

While communicative phenomena in organizations has been the subject 
of much research in the communication field, the area of personal sales 
has been largely ignored by organizational scholars. This is sui,*prising 
given the interest in such traditional areas as persuasion and dyadic re- 
lationships. Past investigative efforts have been conducted primarily by 
marketing scholars concerned with sales as a promotional tool. As a re- 
sult, little attention has focused upon personal sales as a communication 
activity, leaving students of sales with a spartan body of scientific lit- 
erature concerning buyer-seller interactions. This paper is an attempt 
to begin filling the void of sales research in the communication litera- 
ture. Initially, the potential importance of sales research for communica- 
tion scholars is discussed. This is followed by a critical examination of 
the sales literature with a proposed model advanced and tested by an ex- 
amination of the implications of persuasive strategies evoked by sales- 
people. 

Importance of Personal Sales 

Scholars concerned with human communication should find the study of 
personal sales of interest for a variety of reasons. First, anyone inter- 
ested in the communication which occurs in commercial organizations should 
explore the sales area because of its powerful impact upon the entire or- 
ganization. Without sales, the organization would cease to exist; conse- 
quently, most organizations \,ut a lot of time, effort, and money into main- 
taining a competent salesforce.^ Many corporate leaders openly recognize 
the value of the salesforce to their operation, leading some to argue it is 
the most important component of their operation. Given the value of the 
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sales personnel to the operation of a commercial organization, one would 
expect communication scholars to have made significant attempts to re- 
search the area. However, a review of communication journals indicates 
that such efforts are lacking in the communication field although, as 
discussed below, some interviewing texts have chapters on the persuasive 
or sales interview. In the future, such an important organizational area 
as sales should be given greater attention by communication scholars. 

A second reason communication scholars should find personal sales an 
intriguing area of inquiry is the unique communicative context in which 
sales occurs. In other words, the commercial transaction, which is the 
entire basis for the communicative action between the customer and the 
sales representative, provides an overriding influence which ma* is sales 
different than other communicative contexts. Scholars in this field have 
a history of being interested in communicative behavior which occurs in 
unique contexts. The areas of legal, political » and family communication 
are but a few examples of this approach to research. Personal sales is a 
context which offers a rich set of research opportunities for the communica- 
tion scholar interested in the behavior of people in commercial organiza- 
tions. 

On a more practical level, a third reason for research in sales is 
the pedagogical value of the area. Students are constantly asking pro- 
fessors how they may translate a communication degree into a stable career 
path. Personal sales offers a potentially lucrative career for those 

students receiving training in the use of their communication skills. 

3 

While this plea has been made in the past, the point to be made here is 
not only that communication majors should be informed of this potential 
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career path, but that more research in communication and sales would 
enhance our pedagogy in this area« Aside from the benefits that con- 
ducting research offers the individual scholar in the classroom, an in- 
crease in the exploration of communicative behavior in sales would enhance 
everyone *s knowledge and, therefore, improve teaching practices. Sales 
careers, at least for the next decade, offer the typical communication 
major their most promising industrial opportunities • The research results 
which we can offer students at the present time are reviewed in the next 
section of the paper • 
Personal Sales Research 

Throughout time a great deal of attention has been given to the ques- 
tion: what are the communicative characteristics of a successful sales- 
person? The large nuiDber of writings devoted to answering this question 
may be categorized into three general groups of literature. The first 
group may be classified as the anecdotal, descriptive and prescriptive 
literature. While the list of such writings is too numerous to mention 
here (literally hundreds of books and articles), a general perusal of the 
personal sales books and interviewing texts in the card catalog of your 
library or of the Sales and Marketing Management Journal will illustrate 
the point (examples include Professional Selling , 2nd Edition, B. Robert 
Anderson, 1981; Selling : Principles and Methods , 7th Edition, Carlton A, 
Pederson, Milbum D, Wright and Barton A. Weitz, 1981; Communication in 
Interviews , Michael E. Stano and N. L. Reinsch, Jr., 1982). These writings 
are generally unscientific with little use of empirical research as the 
basis of their prescriptions for successful sales. For example, Pederson, 
Wright and Weitz provide the reader with complete instructions for de- 
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veloping and conducting the sales call, yet virtually no empirical re- 
search is provided as support for the prescriptions. 

The following passage, taken from the chapter titled "Dramatizing 
the Sales Presentation," illustrates the point made above: 

Many sales managers have compared good salespeople to 
good actors. Both salespeople and actors are skillful show- 
people; both have parts to play; both live their parts; both 
dress for their parts; and both attempt to influence an audi- 
ence. Actors usually have props to help portray their parts 
more effectively; they practice and rehearse lines tirelessly 
until they feel that they have mastered every action, every tone 
or inflection of the voice; they strive for perfection. Success- 
ful salespeople likewise use props; they attempt to master their 
parts; they dress appropriately; and they strive to do a better 
job each time they deliver a sales presentation. Both sales- 
people and actors are constantly striving to add a personal touch 
to their parts which will make them different and more successful 
in their chosen fields of endeavor.^ 

Another example, from Stano and Reinsch tells the reader that: 

Generally we would recommend that interviewers adopt an 
interviewee-centered approach. Partially this recommendation 
is a reflection of our interest in the sales interview (rather 
than the sales speech), since interviewing skills are more 
important to the interviewee-centered salesperson than to the 
interviewer-centered salesperson. The interviewee-centered sales- 
person seeks to elicit accurate information which can help him or 
her to assess interviewee needs and desires so that he or she can 
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assist the interviewee; the interviewer-centered salesperson 
is more interested in his or her personal profits and less 
interested in achieving genuine understanding. But our advice 
is also grounded in the conviction that interviewee-centered sales- 
persons are likely to find their lives more rewarding personally 
(because of their accurate perceptions that they have been of 
genuine service to their fellows) and, at least in the long run, 
as financially profitable as those of interviewer-centered sales- 
persons. One successful salesman has written that the most 
important secret of salesmanship is discovering what people want 
and helping them to get it; this notion implies a rather high de- 
gree of interviewee-centeredness. 
Prescriptions of this nature draw more from conventional wisdom than from 
scientific investigation, in part because an adequate research base util- 
izing salespeople does not yet exist. Therefore, the acceptance of these 
tenets of personal sales should be mixed with skepticism. 

Perhaps of greater concern is that little effort has been made to 
develop a theoretical basis for exploring and explaining personal sales 
in this group of writings. Although, we will be shown below, some attempts 
have been made to draw upon research from other areas of the social sci- 
ences, few conceptual works have been borrowed.^ This criticism is parti- 
cularly true of the textbooks discussed above and also applies to the 
majority of the current texts on the market. If the field is to have more 
than a miscellaneous set of findings or numerous anecdotes of successful 
sales representatives, which has characterized the sales literature to 
date, then the move towards a conceptual grounding of personal sales must 
be made by scholars. 
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Behavioral characteristics of the salesperson constitutes the 
second general category of writing in the personal sales field. This 
group of literature includes what are known as both the trait and action 
approaches to the study of personal sales. The research for a universal 
set of traits predicting success in sales has proven to be as unsuccessful 
an effort on the part of researchers as has been the case with the trait 
approach to leadership and management. As is the case with the leadership 
and manageftent research, several scholars suggest that this is probably 
due to the transactional nature of the sales process and not any specific 
flaw in the research effort. In other words, the inability of scholars 
to identify a universal set of traits is not due to design or methodological 
problems, but an inadequate conceptual and theoretical base from which re- 
searchers have operated. Spiro and Pcrreault concluded that "it is not 
surprising that the trait approach has not produced selection guidelines 
which are effective and general izable across different firms and sales 
situations. This is to be expected when one considers that the success 
of the sales process is not a function of only one person; it involves 

o 

interpersonal communication." The interactive environment of the sales 

process, then, requires a conceptual approach which is beyond the limits 

of research which focuses solely upon the salesperson and ignores the 

interpersonal nature inherent in every sales transaction. 

Related to the trait approach is a body of research which is focused 

upon the sales representative's behavior action known as the stimulus- 

9 

response theory of selling or more commonly as the action approach. 
The search for a set of answers which concentrate on the sales representa- 
tive's actions has proven to be as unsatisfactory as the pursuit of the 
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common traits of a successful salesperson. This approach assumes 
that if a salesperson follows a formula derived from stimulus-response 
theory that the sale will be forthcoming, pr./ided that the appropriate 
stimulus is given to the customer The lack of success in discovering 
a universally workable formula that sales people may use is a result of 
the same conceptual flaw found in trait-research— the complete focus upon 
the sales representative, Webster captures the essence of this problem 
when he states tnat: 

The so-called "stimulus -response theory" of selling saw 
the salesman as being able to elicit the desired responses if 
he could provide the right stimuli, and treated the prospect 
in the mechanistic term. Like the "salesman's approach," the 
"salesman's action" approach credited the salesman with virtu- 
ally complete responsibility for the outcome of the call.^^ 
Just as Spiro and Perreault found it "not surprising" that the trait 
approach is a failure because it is based solely upon the salesperson, 
one should not be surprised that the action approach, also based exclu- 
sively upon the salesperson, has failed as well. A conceptual framework 
which does not deal with the customer as a part of the process misses a 
key element of the communication process, two people. 

Attempting to remedy the above conceptual flaw, a third group of 
research developed by scholars began to examine the interpersonal aspect 
of the sales process. Evans is the person primarily responsible for 
creating interest in viewing personal sales not as anecdotal or based 
upon the sales representative's behavioral characteristics, but as an 
interaction dyad between the salesperson and the customer. In his article. 
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Evans argues that the analysis should not be the salesperson, but 

rather the dyad. In other words, Evans believes the pair as a unit 

rather than the individual sales representative is the essence of the 

12 

personal sales situation. This is the basis of the third category 

of literature which attempts to take a more process -oriented view of 

personal sales than the first two categories. Research in this category 

has been sparse, yet conceptually this type of research is more in line 

with the transactional view of communication and appears to have greater 

heuristic value than previous strains of research, 

Davis and Silk provide a lengthy and in-depth review of the studies 

conducted with both the salesperson and the customer taken into account. 

They indicated that Evans, Gradel and Tosi all utilize interpersonal 

13 

attraction as the focus of their study. As would be expected, all 
found that when homophily exists between the sales representative and 
thf^rospect, that a sale is more likely to occur. Given these results, 
Davis and Silk conclude that sales managers should send sales personnel 
to prospective clients more homophilous with each other. To do so, as 
many sales managers know, is not usually possible. Sales representatives 
are generally charged with the operation of a territory and the shifting 
of personnel to match customer knowledge, which is often the case, a 
manager has no a priori method of determining if homophily exists between 
the sales representative and the prospect until aftjr contact is made, 
thus limiting the value of the research findings. 

Aside from the lack of practicality, the above research, while headed 
in the appropriate direction, still does not provide a conceptual frame- 
work from which the transactional nature of sales may be studied. Inter- 
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personal attraction, at best, is one small aspect of the sales process; 
and, therefore, the research in this area is of limited value. If re- 
search is to provide greater insight into the communication involved in 
personal sales, a conceptual framework must be employed. 

Recognizing the above problem in sales research, Spiro, Perreault 
and Reynolds offer a model they label **an integrative conceptual frame- 
work or *model* • •••which, among other purposes serves to analyze *the 

14 

salesman --customer relationship* as a process (Figure l)^** While communi- 
cation scholars have long recognized the process nature of communicative 
activity, this is the first attempt to provide a process focus to all 
research examining the interaction in personal sales • The model explicitly 
recognizes that both the buyer and the sales representatives **may be 
thought of as a focal person and each is influenced by personal character-- 
istics and role requirements •"^^ 

In sum, the intended value of the model is two-fold^ First, it 
allows the miscellaneous set of findings, which have characterized sales 
interaction research up to this point, to be placed into a meaningful 
frameworks For example, the interpersonal research may be placed within 
the needs and expectations component of the model, allowing a comparison 
of these results Kith those in other areas of the model such as role re- 
quirements or the negotiation aspect of sales • Thus, future research 
may be evaluated based upon its relationship with other findings to create 
an integrated set of results in the sales literature^ Scholars will be 
able to conduct research in areas previously unexplored which are identi- 
fied by the model • In addition, research may be compared and contrasted, 
creating new directions for future research • 
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Perhaps more importantly, the second value of the model is the 
recognition it offers the process nuture of personal sales. While 
methodological problems inherent in any attempt to analyze the pro- 
cess of human relations exist, efforts on the part of scholars to under- 
stand personal sales should at least address the isiue. Even when pur- 
suing theories of a ''limited domain/' scholars must incorporate those 
general principles, such as the process view of interaction, which appear 
to have impact in all areas of human relations. Therefore, with the ex- 
plicit recognition that sales, like all other areas of human communica- 
tion, is process oriented, future research has a greater potential for 
describing, explaining, and predicting sales activities than the researcn 
in the anecdotal and behavioral actions and traits approaches of the past. 

While the above model offers conceptual advancement in sales research, 

one must not assume the model itself is an accurate depiction of the 

communication process in sales. Berlo provides an excellent review of 

the process problem in communication research, indicating the problems 

17 

associated with attempts to capture the process concept in any model. 
By its static nature, any pictorial model of human interaction denies 
the essence of process; furthermore, it is not sufficiently developed as a 
guiding framework for future sales communication research. While the 
model creates awareness of the process nature of sales, it offers little 
specific direction or focus concerning communication related variables. 
To remedy this problem and to further advance the conceptualization of 
sales us a communication process, a new model with greater attention 
given to relevant communication variables is presented below. 
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Sales Communication Model 

The model presented here (see Figure 2) is not meant to serve 
as an endpoint in conceptual development but rather as one step in 
the clarification of the personal sales process. Discussion and re- 
search related to this model should further define and develop our 
understanding of sales communication in all settings. Despite the 
time bound limitations, the present model suggests a rich variety of 
research directions for communication scholars interested in sales re- 
search. 



General Comments--The design of the model is meant to suggest 
that both the buyer and seller are constrained not only by their own 
organizational and situational factors, but by the other's as well. 
For example 9 the experience and training of the buyer will not only 
affect the buyer's own behavior but that of the seller's as well. Such 
a case might cause the seller to be more helpful or more self serving, 
depending upon other variables. Furthermore , the model design suggests 
that the variables in each successive layer primarily exert influence 
upon the variables either equal or inward. Which industry a seller or 
buyer works in, for example, will affect other environmental, organiza- 
tional, situational or dialogue characteristics but the company parameters 
will not exert as much influence outward on environmental charactei'istics 
such as the general economic state. Perhaps more to the point, the 
economy will afiect the sales agent and the buyer much more than either 
will affect the economy. 

Environmental Characteristics — These are general variables which 
probably affect any given sales transaction not only in terms of sales 
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dialogue but situational and organizational variables as well. The ex- 
ample above illustrates the relationship. 

Organizational/Role Characteristics-^These are variables that ^ay 
affect a sales transaction which arise from the specific organization 
or role requirements of each person involved. To illustrate, a sales 
representative's high quota may lead her/him to exert greater verbal 
pressure on the buyer than might result from a low quota. 

Situation Characteristics— A large number of variables exist which 
may affect dialogue in any situation. Some related to selling and buying 
are provided in the model. 

This model provides a conceptual improvement over the Spiro, Perreault 
and Reynolds model in two ways. First, it broadens the focus of study from 
the impact of role requirements and personality effects upon the sales 
process to include a wider range of situation variables which may impact 
upon sales communication^ thus positing a more transactional theory base. 
For example, the relationship between sales dialogue and general economic 
conditions, while an important consideration in the new model, is not 
addressed in the Spiro et al. model. Given the growing body of research 
confirming the effects of a wide range of situation variables upon compli- 
ance gaining strategy use, a communication model appears to offer a more 
heuristic frame for sales research than the model advanced by Spiro, 
Perreault and Reynolds. 

Secondly, although Spiro et al. create greater awareness of the idea 
of sales as a process, the model suggests that sales has both a starting 
and stopping point and communication scholars have long considered punctuating 
the sequence of events a nonprocess concept. Furthermore, by not placing sales 
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in a broader context, the model suggests that sales occur isolated from 
other phenomena, again a nonprocess notion abandoned by communication 
scholars years ago. Admittedly, their modwl does incorporate each per- 
son's previous sale s experiences, however, the experience "lines'* in the 
model indicate that each person's experience affects only themselves 
and not others, again violating a process view of communication. Urns 
the model does not reflect the process view of sales i;hat the authors set 
out to explicate in their paper. 

Because sales as a communication process has not been the focus of 
study up to this point in time, research is needed to further develop our 
understanding of the variable relationships in the model. Such research 
efforts should enable scholars to develop a more sophisticated frame for 
explaining sales communication. Towards this end, the following study will 
explore the nature and implications of salesperson's compliance gaining 
strategy use in the sales communication context. 
Study 

Perhaps one of the most interesting aspects of sales communication is 
the choice and use of persuasive strategies (also known as compliance gaining 
or influence strategies) by sales representatives. While the use of per- 
suasive strategies in sales has been the focus of much previous research, 
most of these efforts have been by marketing scholars concerned almost ex- 
clusively with the effectiveness of the strategies in creating sales. As 
Weitz indicates: **Past research efforts have attempted to uncover universal 
characteristics or behaviors that enable salespeople to perform successfully 

across a wide range of situations. Interactions between sales behaviors and 

18 

aspects of the sales situation have not been considered.** Yet, as discussed 
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earlier, the interaction of those variables plays a critical role in the 
conduct of personal sales. To further develop our knowledge in this area the 
present study is concerned not so much with the potential effectiveness of 
persuasive strategies as with the development of a greater understanding 
of the strategies that salespeople both use and do not use in their con- 
struction of the sales situation itself. Toward this end the following sur- 
vey was conducted. 
Sample and Procedure 

Subjects for this study were 20A salespeople, representing 90 businesses, 
including 70 from the automobile industry (28 dealers), 59 from the insurance 
industry (39 agencies) , and 75 from the real estate industry (23 agencies) . 
Data was collected over a six-week period in cities which range in size fron* 
under 2,000 to over 500,000 people. 

The sample includes 56 females (10 from insurance; 46 from real estate) 
and 148 males (70 from the automobile industry, 49 from insurance and 29 from 
real estate). A wide range of ages are represented, with 15% of the sample 
under 30, 29% from 30-39, 31% irom 40-49, 21% from 50-59 and 6% from age 60 
and over. In addition, all levels of education are represented, from people 
with only a partial high school education to those with graduate degrees. 
Sales training and experience levels are also broad based with 20% of the 
sample having had no formal sales training and a range of experience levels 
from just hired to those with over ten years in the sales profession. 

To secure a response from subjects the researcher entered each busi. "ss 
and contacted someone from the sales staff and requested permission to have 
all the salespeople on duty respond to the study questionnaire. Each subject 
was piven the questionnaire which required them to respond to several demo- 
graphic items and then instructed them to recall their most recent initial 
customer contact whi':h has lasted at least fifteen minutes. Following this, 
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the subjects responded on a seven-*poi4it Likert-t/pe scale ranging from 
definitely did use to definitely did not use for each compliance gaining 
strategy. 

Operational Definition 

Compliance Gaining Strategies*- 

This variable was measured via a 27-item instrument with each 

item containing a strategy, definition and a seven-point Likert- 

type scale ranging from definitely did use to definitely did not 

18 

use. The scale is an adaptation of Harwell and Schmitt^s 

19 

scale with eleven additional items derived from the Falbo 
scale. See Figure 3. 
Statistical Analysis 

Because the focus of study is upon strategy use rates, the data is 
summarized as a percentage of usage (see Figure 4). Use versus nonuse is 
computed based upon the assumption that and "2** responses on the Likert 
type scale for each strategy, which represent the "definitely did not use" 
end of the continuum, mean that the sales agent probably did not employ 
the strategy. The "total use" percentage is a combination of the "definitely 
did use" responses (6 and 7 on the scale) and the "some use responses" 
(3, 4 and S on the scale). 

« 

Discus sion 

The purpose of the present study is to determine which strategies sales- 
people employ and to explore the implications of their persuasive strategy 
choices beyond sales effectiveness. An analysis of the use percentages in 
Figure 4 allows the following conclusions concerning sales interactions to 
drawn: 
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1. 



Every strategy is used by some salespeople at some time. 



2. 



Salespeople are likely to use multiple strategies in most of their 



sales interactions. 



3. 



Virtually all salespeople use the liking strategy in their sales 



transactions • 



4, Persistence on the part of salespeople is a normal occurrence, 

5, In roughly six out of ten sales transactions the salesperson does not 
compromise, 

6, Only ten strategies are used over 50% of the time, 

7, Deceit on the part of the salesperson is part of one out of every eight 
sales interactions, 

8, Threats by salespeople occur in one out of every eight sales interactions. 
While the above list is far from exhaustive, several important inferences 

may be drawn from the above observations, as will be explicated below. 
It is no secret that most people possess a negative stereotype of 
salespeople. As Churchill, Ford and Walker note, **Many people have un- 
flattering attitudes toward selling jobs and the people who do them for a 
living. The words selling and salesperson tend to conjure up images of 
lonely losers who spend most of their lives on the road, like Willy Loman 
in Death of a Salesman ; or of fast-stalking smoothies who **bang beat bell ringin* 

big haul, neck or nothin rip-roarin', every-time-a-bull 's-eye salesman*' of 

21 

The Music Man Interestingly enough, despite the negative stereotype?, 

Churchill, Ford and Walker go on to point out that research indicates that 
most salespeople like their jobs and find the work satisfying. However, 
even though salespeople seemingly do not fit the steieutype, the data in this 
study suggests that it is their use of persuasive strategies which create the 
stereotype. 
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Most people create their stereotypical views based, in part, upon 
their aggregate experiences with the stereotyped person or object class. 
As indicated above, salespeople routinely employ persuasive strategies which 
contribute to the stereotypes people hold concerning sales and salespeople. 
The feeling people get that sales agents are always friendly in a false way 
is explained, at least to some degree, by the ubiquitous use of the liking 
strategy. After all, their friendliness, in some respects, is false because 
the rationale for using the liking strategy is not to be genuine friends, 
but to gain a sale. If the former were true and nuv the latter, the customer 
would see the sales representative socially after the sale. This is not the 
general result of most sales interactions. 

Another example rests with the common belief that salespeople will do 
"anything" to make a sale. While this may or may not be true of any one 
salesperson, it appears to be true when sales representatives* use of 
strategies is considered from a macroperspective. Every strategy is used at 
least occasionally and people are probably exposed to a salesperson using 
each strategy at some point in time. Thus people develop a group of experi- 
ences which lead them to believe that salespeople will always "do what it 
takes." This is further reinforced by the use of either deceit or threats 
in one out of eight transactions surveyed. Given the number of salespeople 
that most individuals have contact with in the course of even a few months, 
it is not surprising that sales personnel are considered dishonest or 
obnoxious and, therefore, concerned with making a sale above all else. 

The above discussion illustrates how salespeople's use of persuasive 
strategies develop and reinforce the public's stereotypes of sales and the 
selling piofession. This process impacts upon the sales communication 
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environment in several important ways. First, as Churchill, Ford and Walker 

point out, **Onc critical problem caused by this negative image is that talented 

college graduates are reluctant to consider selliRg--and even sales management— 

22 

as possible careers,'* In other words, the choice of strategies by salespeople 
ultimately has an impact upon who enters the profession in the first place by 
contributing to the image of the profession. The corollary consideration is 
the inestimable impact upon the sales environment of the decisions mai'e by 
talented individuals not to go into sales because of the stereotype of the 
profession. 

Aside from the direct impact upon those who might become salespeople, 

the stereotype of sales professionals influences buyers before they ever 

deal with a given salesperson as well. As Miller and Steinberg note, "We 

enter communication situations prepared to assign others' behavior to pre- 

visously formulated categories; we have developed considerable skill in this 

process and can perform the activities involved fairly spontaneously. It 

is far easier to plug the behaviors of others into existing categories than 

to try to discern how their behaviors depart from those of persons with whom 

23 

we have prior experience." Thus, a buyer's attitude toward and reaction to 
a salesperson is formed by an aggregation of previous experiences even though 
the .salesperson may not resemble the customer's stereotype of salespeople. 
The ramifications of this process for sales interactions are beyond the ex- 
planatory power of the present data, but are quite probably of great consequence 
and deserve further exploration in the future. 
Summary 

When a salesperson makes the choice to evoke a given persuasive strategy 
or set of strategies the effects are much greater than a sale or no sale re- 
sult. This is illustrated best when a sales communication model is utilized 
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as the framework for analysis. The present study provides evidence to 
support this notion by examining the relationship between strategy choice, 
sales career considerations and buyer behavior. While concern for the 
effectiveness of persuasive strategies in producing sales should not be 
discounted, neither should the other impacts of the evocation of persuasive 
strategies in personal sales. 
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Figure 1 
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Figure 2 
SALES COMMUNICATION MODEL 
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Figure 3 
Compliance Gaining Strategies 



1« Promite - (Definition: You offered to reward the customer for buying your 
product/service . ) 

2« Threat - (Definition: You threatened the customer with negative consequences 
if he/ihe did not buy the product /service.) 

S. Positive Expertise - (Definition: You told the customer that your expertise 
about the product/service allows you to assure him/her that he/she would 
benefit by purchasing the product/service.) 

4. Negative Expertise - (Definition: You told the customer that your expertise 
about the product/service allows you to assure him/her that he/she would 
suffer negative consequences by not purchasing the product/!»ervice.) 

5. Liking - (Definition: You acted friendly and helpful to get the customer in a 
••good frame of mind" so that he/she would buy your product /service.) 

^» Pre-piving - (Definition: You somehow rewarded the customer before you tried 
to sell him/her your product/service.) 

7. Avers ive Stimulation « (Definition: You somehow punished the customer and made 
it clear that the punishment would cease if and only if he/she bought your 
product/service . ) 

8. Debt - (Definition:- You told the customer that he/she should buy your product/ 
service because of past favors you have done for him/her.) 

9. Moral Appeal - (Definition: You suggested to the customer that it would be 
immoral not to purchase your product/service.) 

10. Positive Self-Feeling - (Definition: You told the customer that he/she would 
feel better about him/herself if he/she bought your product/service.) 

11. Negative Self -Fee ling - (Definition: You told the customer that he/she would 
feel worse about him/herself if he/she did not buy the product/service.) 

12. Positive Altercasting - (Definition: You pointed out that a person with good 
qualities would buy your product/service.) 

13. Negative Altercasting - (Definition: You pointed out that only a person with 
bad qualities would refuse to buy your product /service.) 

14. Altruism - (Definition: You stressed how badly you needed for the customer to 
purchase your product /service.) 

15. Positive Esteem - (Definition: You pointed out that people would think better 
of the customer if he/she bought your product /service.) 

16. Negative Esteem - (Definition: You poinieJ out that people would think badly 
of the customer if he/she refused to buy your product /service.) 
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17. ComproiBltt - (Dtflnition: You told tht cuitoner that you would bo willing to 
|ivt a little if ht/tht would givt a little in order to tell your product/ 
•trvice.) 

II. Deceit - (Definition: You uted flattery or lies in your attempts to sell your 
prodiict/service to the customer.) 

19. Bttotion-agent - (Definition: You used your facial expressions in your attempts 
tc sell your product/service.) 

20. Emotion>target - (Definition: You tried f influence the emotions of the 
customer to help you sell your product/service.) 

21. Hinting - (Definition: You used indirect attempts to get the customer to buy 
your product/service.) 

22. Persistence - (Definition: You continued to repeat your attempts to sell your 
product/service throughout your conversation with the customer.) 

23. Reason - (Definition: You used rational argument to sell your product/service.) 

24. Simple Statemen t - (Definition: You used matter-of-fact statements without 
supporting evioence or threuts to sell your product /service.) 

25. Thought Manipulation - (Definition: You tried to make the customer think that 
your ideas were his/her ideas.) 

26. Evasion - (Definition: You tried to hide the strrtegies you used from the 
customer.) 

^^^^ accompli - (Definition: You were determined to sell your product/service, 
regardless of what the customer said.) 
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Figure 4 
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